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CURAQAO, A LOSING COLONIAL VENTURE. 



HERDMAN F. CLELAND, 
Professor of Geology at Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. 

If one were asked to describe the population, customs, architec- 
ture and commerce of a small hypothetical island, situated in the 
tropics, with a minimum temperature of 69 F. and a maximum 
temperature of 90 , with a semi-arid climate, the rainfall of which 
was about that of western Kansas or Nebraska, and lying within 41 
miles of a mainland where Spanish customs and architecture pre- 
vailed, his descriptions would probably differ in a great many par- 
ticulars from that which is to be found in the island of Curacao. 

This unusual condition is due to a combination of circumstances 
which are gradually passing away and which will, in time, result in 
a change to normal conditions. Before discussing the causes which 
produced this unusual state of affairs it may be well, briefly, to 
familiarize ourselves with the important points of the geology, 
history and population of the island. 

The island is a Dutch colony and has belonged to that country, 
with the exception of a brief occupancy by Great Britain and 
France, since 1634. The influence of the mother country, as is 
usual in almost all colonies, is everywhere apparent. The houses 
are not such as one would expect to find in a tropical country but 
Dutch houses, with windows and red tiled roofs and without patios 
(interior courts). The streets are well paved and — most strange of 
all in a tropical climate — clean. 

The island of Curagao, or "Curaso" as the natives pronounce it, 
is relatively long for the width, being about 36 miles in length and 
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6 in width. The south shore is indented with a number of bays, 
the most important of which is that where the capital, Willemstad, 
and only town of any importance on the island, is situated. This 
harbour is a remarkable one and has played an important part in 
the history of the island. The entrance is not more than, perhaps, 
400 yards wide but has a natural depth of 80 feet. This widens 
(see map) into a large bay w r here the depth is 40 to 60 feet and 
which is said to be large and deep enough to shelter the largest 
navy in the world. 

When Admiral Cervera, of the Spanish fleet, crossed the Atlantic 
to prevent, if possible, the loss of Cuba, he put into this harbour for 




REDUCED FROM THE GOVERNMENT SURVEY. 



provisions and repairs, and so perfectly was he hid in that magnifi- 
cent shelter that his whereabouts was a mystery to the American 
navy until his departure. 

Since the only published accounts of the geology and physio- 
graphy consulted are very meagre, it seems desirable that a general 
statement of its geologic history be made. 

The island is, for the most part, of volcanic origin.* The exact 
nature of the rocks of the interior could not be determined in a short 



* "Geological Map of North America," by Bailey Willis. 
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time, because of the great depth of the* weathering, with the excep- 
tion of the basaltic (?) dikes of more compact lava which stand 
up as low, rounded hills in various parts of the interior. The 
central mass, which is nowhere more than 1,200 feet above sea- 
level, is surrounded by a rim of limestone which forms cliffs 
with the escarpment on the landward side. This feature is at 
first puzzling, since limestone is soluble and softer than the rock 
of the interior, but its greater resistence to weathering appears to be 
due to its porosity. The water falling on it seeps through the pores 
and crevices of the rock and thence finds its way to the sea without 
eroding the surface to any great extent. The scanty vegetation on 
the limestone furnishes little carbon dioxide, so that the solvent 
power of the water is slight. A cave of considerable size, called the 
Cave of Hato, near the west end of the island, is in this limestone 
and is well worth a visit. It is an ordinary cave of solution with 




A CROSS SECTION FROM WILLEMSTAD TO THE CAVE OF HATO. 



stalactites, stalagmites and pillars of large size. A small spring, one 
of the two on the island, is here. A barrier reef "lies a short distance 
from the coast at Willemstad, which is separated from the mainland 
by a shallow lagoon 

A diagrammatic cross-section of the island from Willemstad to 
the east end is given here. In this diagram no attempt has been 
made to draw to scale, the purpose being merely to bring out the 
more important features. 

On the east bank of the harbour, back of Willemstad, the lime- 
stone is underlaid by a stratum that is seen to be made up in part of 
water-worn volcanic material and indicates that the nucleus of the 
island was volcanic from which sediment was carried down to the 
sea. Subsidence followed or accompanied the deposition of these 
sediments, and, as the land became lower, and the erosive power 
diminished — or as the more easily eroded material became exhausted 
— the water, being; less muddy, permitted the growth of corals, which 
formed a coral reef of considerable thickness. This subsidence was 
followed in turn by an elevation to a height of 100 feet or more above 
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the present position of the land. A period of quiet succeeded during 
which the streams eroded deep channels. The drowning of these 
valleys after the subsidence to the present position produced the 
magnificent harbour at Willemstad and the other harbours of the 
island. The smoother shore on the north is probably due either to 
the constant beating of the Northeast Trades or to a greater tilting 
to the south. 

It is said that when the island was first visited by the Dutch at 
the beginning of the Seventeenth Century it had a population of only 
500 persons, of which 30 were Spaniards. When one considers the 
natural physical conditions, this seems probable. The rainfall aver- 
ages about 16 inches, although, it is said that for a period of 4 years 
almost no rain fell.* 

With such a small precipitation in a region where the minimum 
temperature is 69 ° and the maximum 90 F., little vegetation can 
thrive except in the valleys where the water, seeping through the 
ground, is held by the soil. The Dutch government has been experi- 
menting to determine whether or not a greater part of the rainfall 
can be made available for crops. The most successful attempt thus 
far has resulted from the building of dams to prevent the water from 
running off. The water held back in this way does not long remain 
as a pond but soon soaks into the ground, and, as underground water, 
is drawn upon by the plants. 

The so-called "water plantations" are situated in the valleys sur- 
rounding the harbour. Being in the valleys where the underground 
water is nearest the surface and most abundant the wells supply a 
considerable quantity of water, which is usually sold for 60 cents per 
ton during normal years, although it is stated that during one period 
of drought the price rose to $6 per ton. Rain water sells for $1.80 
per ton, and water is also imported from the mainland. It is ex- 
pected that in 1909 sea water will be distilled and sold at about $1.80 
per ton. 

Curagao is healthful, though hot and dry. Because of the lack of 
rain, and, consequently, of fresh water swamps, yellow fever and 
malaria are almost unknown except when brought from the main- 
land. Leprosy is a common disease among the negroes but is rare 
among the whites. 



* The rainfall between the years i8gg and 1904 was: 



1899 16.17 inches. 

1900 16.00 " 

1901 16.00 " 

1902 2500 " 

1903 14-75 " 

1904 16.50 " 
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The cereals and vegetables grown on the island are of inferior 
quality and size. Corn is grown, which, with beans, constitutes the 
principal food of the natives. Bananas and other tropical fruits are 
raised but are not of a high quality or great quantity. Peanuts are 
also grown. The government has recently been experimenting with 
sisal, a plant similar to our century plant, the fiber of which makes a 
superior quality of hemp. The experiments appear to have been 
successful and it is possible that this will soon be one of the articles 
of export. 

The principal articles of export are: Salt, which is obtained by 
evaporation from sea water: Phosphate, which has been mined ex- 
tensively, and, in the past, yielded a large revenue to the government. 




THE HARBOUR ENTRANCE AT WILLEMSTAD, LOOKING TOWARDS THE OCEAN. 

At the present time, either because of the exhaustion of the deposits, 
or, as is reported, because of some disagreement on the part of the 
owners, little is now exported. The famous Curasao liqueur was 
formerly manufactured and exported in considerable quantity. In 
fact, the island is better known to the outside world because of the 
popularity of this liqueur than for any other reason. It was made 
from the peel of a bitter orange that grew on the island, "distilled 
with sweet spirits and spices." On account of a protracted drought 
some years ago the orange trees died and the industry has never 
since regained its former importance. At present one or two drug- 
gists distil a small quantity of the liqueur, but the great majority of 
that sold on the market as "Curasao liqueur" .is manufactured in 
Holland. The total exports of the island in 1904 were only $140,000. 
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The city of Willemstad (13,836 inhabitants) looks as little like a 
tropical city as one can well imagine ; the architecture of the houses 
is Dutch, the streets are Dutch and scrupulously clean, the shops are 
Dutch, and the governing class is Dutch. But there the similarity 
ends; the negro population, the customs of the natives, the climate, 
the vegetation, almost everything else, except the cleanliness, is what 
one should not be surprised to find on a prosperous tropical island. 
When, however, the size and aridity of the island are considered, the 
population aud commerce are out of relation to the physical condi- 
tions. The houses are all painted or whitewashed with some pale colour 
— never white — the most popular being yellow, rose and buff. On ac- 
count of the reflection of the light from white walls a law was passed 
some time ago prohibiting the use of white paint, and, at the same 
time, making it obligatory on the owners to paint or whitewash their 
houses frequently ; consequently, the place looks very prim and neat. 
Since the houses are all of stone (and the floors of the poorer houses 
earth), and since no fires are needed except for cooking, a fire de- 
partment is unnecessary. The city is beautifully situated on the two 
sides of the entrance to the harbour, the two parts being connected 
by a pontoon bridge. Several of the business houses are large and 
contain complete and well-selected stocks of merchandise. The best 
customers of the merchants are Venezuelans who come to this free 
port to trade and take their chances on being able to smuggle their 
purchases through the Venezuelan custom houses. As a whole, the 
city impresses one as a thrifty, Dutch town of the temperate regions 
and well illustrates the effect of a mother country on a colony, even 
the language and population of which are totally different from that 
country. 

The population of the island in 1907 was 30,401, of which about 
28,000 were blacks and mulattoes and the remainder whites. Of the 
whites 625 are Jews. The Jews first came to the island from Portu- 
gal and Brazil between 1650 and 1654, as a result of their expulsion 
from those countries. Their descendants are the most prosperous 
and influential element of the native population. The negroes are 
practically all Catholics, a rather singular fact, since Holland is a* 
Protestant country. But Holland has always been liberal in reli- 
gious matters and even now pays a portion of the salaries of the 
clergy of all denominations, Hebrew, Protestant and Catholic. 

Although the negroes are religious, if attendance at religious 
services is taken as a criterion, there are other facts which seem to 
contradict these statistics : for example, out of 641 births 339 were 
illegitimate, but of these illegitimate children 113 were legalized 
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later by marriage. As a race the negroes of Curasao are as good- 
natured, indolent and honest as others of that race who live in a 
tropical climate. 

The language is a patois, called Papiamento and is a curious 
mixture. From the Jews it received some Portuguese words, from 
the English some English words, from the governing class some 
Dutch, and from the mainland the basis of the language, which is 
Spanish. A French word is used occasionally. But the vocabulary 
is very small and the language is spoken of as a "baby language/' 




A NARROW STREET IN WILLEMSTAD. 



"The peculiarity of the verbs is that they have no simple tenses 
except the present tenses of the subjunctive and the imperative/' 
The language is spoken by all Curagaons, though practically every 
one seems to speak and understand Spanish. It will be difficult to 
find a recent language which is such an admixture of languages. 
Other languages, such as English, are composite, but they are the 
result of hundreds of years of growth and modification, whereas 
Papiamento had its beginning little more than 200 years ago. 
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One wonders what 30,000 people can find to do to support them- 
selves on a semi-arid island of 214 square miles. The most con- 
spicuous employment, to the traveler, is the washing of clothes. 
This occupation is carried on with such difficulty, because of the 
scarcity of fresh water, that a brief account of the method may be 
of interest. The clothes are first washed in a small quantity of 
fresh water, which is used until it has almost the consistency of jelly. 
They are then taken to the seashore where they are rinsed in the sea 
water and beaten with paddles until all the dirty water disappears. 
After this process they are allowed to bleach in the sun before being 
rinsed in fresh water for the final drying and ironing. 

The harbour of Willemstad is usually well crowded with small 




AN ISLAND OFF THE COAST NEAR WILLEMSTAD. 



sailing craft which trade with the mainland of Venezuela and Colom- 
bia. The crews of these vessels are for the most part natives of the 
island. 

Another occupation which is conspicuous because of the fact that 
it is carried on in the street in front of the houses and on the roads, 
is the making of a coarse kind of "Panama" hats, which are exported 
in considerable quantities. This industry was introduced by the 
government some years ago and instruction is still given. The grass 
from which the hats are made is largely imported from Cuba. 

Although the country is a semi-arid one and the most conspicuous 
objects, as one drives through the country, are the cactus hedges, divi 
divi trees and poor cottages of the natives, nevertheless, the amount 
of vegetables and corn produced must be considerable and furnishes 
employment for a large proportion of the people. Not enough is 
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produced, however, to support the population, fruit and grain being 
imported from Venezuela and other countries. 

The recent severing of diplomatic relations between the Nether- 
lands and Venezuela and the seizure of Venezuelan vessels by the 
Dutch grew out of the fear that Curasao might lose the trade of that 
country. Ex-President Castro's order that goods trans-shipped in 
Curasao could not enter Venezuelan ports meant the ruin of the 
merchants of the island. Thereupon the mother country took the 
above action, which, with another country, would have been equiva- 
lent to a declaration of war, in order to prevent such a calamity. 

There are three principal reasons and several minor ones for the 
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A TYPICAL COUNTRY LANDSCAPE. 

Showing the usual cactus hedges which border the roads. 



importance and prosperity of Curacao in the past. The first is its 
geographical position, especially with reference to Colombia and 
Venezuela, together with the possession of good harbours. Second 
(without which the first advantage would have been negative), the 
fact that the government of the islands has been stable, while that of 
the countries on the mainland has been unstable and the import 
duties excessive. Third, because the Netherlands has been willing 
to pour money into the island to make it prosperous. The first con- 
dition will remain but the other two must, in time, pass away. Ever 
since Willemstad was made a free port "it has been a sort of inter- 
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depot or free distributing point of commerce between the northern 
states of South America and the Antilles, Europe, and the United 
States." It has long been a refuge for Venezuelan patriots. Bolivar, 
Paez, Miranda, Sublet, Guzman Blanco, Riero and other Venezuelan 
"revolutionists" have spent their leisure time there making plans for 
future action. 

The cost of Curagao to the Netherlands government is said to be 
between $150,000 and $200,000 per year more than it receives in 
revenues. Without this aid, even under present conditions, much 
difficulty would be experienced in paying the expenses of the govern- 
ment. If, however, the governments of Colombia and Venezuela 
become stable and honest and a more liberal tariff policy is adopted 
there seems little doubt that the trade of Curagao will fall off to such 
an extent that the exporting and trans-shipping firms will be obliged 
to discontinue their business. Since the city of Willemstad depends 
largely upon this export trade for its prosperity, and the country 
people on the city, the effect of such a condition is obvious. 

The recent trouble with Venezuela, as has been said, may be 
traced back to this losing fight with modern conditions. Without 
Venezuela's trade the island cannot prosper. The Netherlands real- 
izing this, attempts to force Venezuela to permit the trans-shipment 
of goods at Curagao. This she has succeeded in doing, but it is, at 
best, a temporary relief, and Curagao will in time be obliged to yield 
to the inevitable and take the place that her geographic position and 
climatic conditions have ordained — a lonely island, with little politi- 
cal or commercial importance, and a small and poor population. 
During the transition from the unstable political and social condi- 
tions of a new continent, with its temporary lack of geographic ad- 
justment, to those of social and political stability, Curagao assumed 
an importance which will, with the progress of civilization and politi- 
cal integrity on the continent, soon be little more than a memory. 



THE RELATION OF GEOLOGY TO TOPOGRAPHY. 



LAWRENCE MARTIN. 

Professor D. W. Johnson and Mr. F. E. Matthes have made a 
strong argument in behalf of the proposition that topographers and 
engineers need to have geological knowledge for their guidance in 
constructing maps (Breed and Hosmer's "Principles and Practice of 



